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Cover 


The newest deaconess 
group in the world is among 
the Batak people in Suma- 
tra. The four young wom- 
en pictured on the cover 
are the second group to 
study at the motherhouse 
at Kaiserwerth, Germany, 
the oldest motherhouse in 
the world. Sister Elsbeth of 
this motherhouse is shown 
reading to them about dea- 
coness work. The Batak- 
land sisters are (right to 
left): Sisters Amina, Muti- 
ara, Pinondang, and Nur- 
illa. 
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THIS MONTH 


The final vote this month 
by the Augustana Lutheran 
Church and the Finnish Lu- 
theran Church (Suomi Sy- 
nod) on the subject of mer- 
ger creates a special interest 
in Dr. E. Theodore Bach- 
mann’s article, ‘’Deaconess 
Work and Tomorrow’’ (page 
3) and the picture story 
about  deaconess’ work, 
“Forecast for Our New 
Church (p: 6)... . = Oution 
22 years of experience as 
prison chaplain, an Indian 
pastor writes movingly in 
“The Gospel Is Not Impris- 
oned” (p. 8) about ‘’my chil- 
dren in jail.” . . . The little 
Masai children of a nomadic 
tribe in Tanganyika have 
captured the heart of their 
missionary teacher, who trav- 
els trom village to village 
begging them from their 
parents for the Lutheran pri- 
mary school. We see why in 
the story ‘Of Such Is the 
Kingdom! (pl) 11) ses eacnleile 
Schiller, who wrote ‘“Women 
in the Background” (p. 30), 
has worked in the LWF of- 
fices in Geneva, Switzerland, 
for a number of years, and 
in this story takes us behind 
scenes to meet some of the 
women whose quiet, cour- 
ageous co-operation is in- 
valuable to this great world- 
wide organization. 


\tby E. Theodore Bocancen 


“Tue Boarp of College Education 
md Church Vocations shall maintain 
fand foster deaconess work in this 
shurch.” 

| With these words the coming Lu- 


lting itself to retain and also to de- 
velop in appropriate ways an honored 
d exacting form of Christian serv- 
kcce. Details of all sorts must still be 


uaws of the LCA. Before turning to 
hese specifications, however, a few 
ords are in order which may remind 


the merging church bodies. These 
nay be cast into six paragraphs. 
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Comorrow 


In its 112-year history - 


deaconess work in America has never shown itself 


theran Church in America is commit- 


as of the place of the deaconess work — 


LOOKING AHEAD TO MERGER 


: 


Deaconess Work 


and 


as popular as in Europe. 
“Will it be continued in the new Church?” some ask. 


Here is the answer 


First of all, the deaconess work in 
North America has a long history. 
Landmarks that are well known in 
their respective places include events 
like the following: William Alfred 
Passavant’s persuading Theodore 
Fliedner to bring four deaconesses 
from the pioneer Motherhouse at 
Kaiserswerth on the Rhine to the 
Pittsburgh Infirmary in 1849; John D. 
Lankenau’s importing of seven dea- 
conesses in 1884 to take over the man- 
agemcnt and nursing tasks of the then 
German (now Lankenau) Hospital in 
Philadelphia, out of which grew the 
oldest of the American deaconess 
houses; E. A, Fogelstrém’s founding of 
Immanuel Deaconess Institute, Oma- 
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ha, in 1887, and the training of its 
first deaconesses in Philadelphia; the 
General Synod’s establishment of the 
first church-owned deaconess mother- 
house in Baltimore in 1895; and the 
venture in faith that led, in 1913, to 
the rise of Bethphage Mission in Ax- 
tell, Nebraska. From the Baltimore 
venture the United Lutheran Church 
in 1918 received the nod for setting 
up its Board of Deaconess Work. 


Fostered Co-operation 


Secondly, the deaconess work has 
fostered co-operation both within and 
beyond Lutheran ranks. Passavant’s 
work cut across conventional organ- 
izational lines and provided a living 
link between the older English-speak- 
ing Lutheran constituencies and those 
of recent Scandinavian as well as Ger- 
man immigration. This opened the 
way for the formation of the Deacon- 
ess Conference in 1896, by means of 
which Lutherans of all backgrounds 
were drawn into a warm partnership 
of service. Ties with Europe proved 
valuable means of providing supple- 
mental training for promising deacon- 
esses and pastors engaged in directing 
the work. Several of the American 
houses joined the _ internationally 
known Kaiserswerth Conference of 
Deaconess Motherhouses. With the 
20th century developments in Luther- 
an union and with the ecumenical 
movement fostering co-operation and 
helpful service in many parts of the 
world, the American deaconess work 
has found its own accustomed out- 
reach immensely enlarged. In Diakon- 
ia, the international and ecumenical 
consultative fellowship formed in Hol- 
land in 1946, Lutheran deaconesses 
from America have been no strangers. 


Number Small, Significance High 


Thirdly, while the number of dca- 
conesses in America is small, the sig- 
nificance of the deaconess work as 
such is high. With a total number of 
hardly four hundred, and with a his- 
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tory that has never shown it a move- 
ment as popular in America as in 
Europe, the deaconess work neverthe- 
less represents a type of dedicated 
service that is ever inviting others, 
many others, in the Church to do the 
same wherever they are. This sym- 
bolical significance of the deaconess is | 
sometimes lost when externals, such 
as the garb, the communal life, or the 
deferment of marriage preoccupy 
one’s attention. These things are ac- 
tually but the dramatization of that 
strong linking of Christian vocation 
to service rendered in the name of 
Christ. Such service may be in nurs- 
ing, parish work, Christian education, 
social work, teaching, home missions, 
overseas missions or in agencies geared 
to many types of need. 


Embedded in Word of God 


Fourthly, deaconess work is not 
bound to one specific form. While it 
retains and cherishes forms of proven 
worth, such as the co-operative plan 
of the motherhouse community, its 
genius is embedded not in tradition 
but, when rightly understood, in the 
Word of God. From the New Testa- 
ment record of diakonia (service) and 
diakonein (to serve), particularly as 
this was embodied in the healing and 
helping ministry of Jesus, Fliedner 
and many others formulated the chal- 
lenge to draw young women into such 
needed service, and in the Scriptures 
they also found the justification for 
the Church accepting the service of 
women as an expression of the 
Church’s own work in the world. Sc 
it came about that, while many devou’ 
Christian women may be drawn te 
serve their fellow men, it is the 
Church that—even as in ancient time: 


—sets apart and thus makes a deacon- 
ess. 


“Faith Active in Love” 


Fifthly, deaconess work is not ex: 
clusively “the diaconate” but it i 
rather a reminder to the whole churcl 


Lutheran Wome 
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that Christian faith is indeed a living 

i faith active in love. As the late Bishop 
} Berggrav of Oslo once reminded the 
% assembly of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration (1952) that, over against -the 
modern welfare state Christians must 
practice an “inventive love,’ so the 
deaconess work is part of that task 
facing all of us to reach our neighbors 
in a modern mechanized world with 
the sort of help that counts for all 
eternity. Therefore, it has bcen said 
that our time calls for a recovery nct 
simply of deaconess work but, most 
semphatically, of the diaconic function 
tof the whole church. Amid the up- 
Hheavals and rapid social changes of 
\ jour time, the steadying hand of serv- 
ice and the silent unassuming deed, 
when motivated by the love of Christ, 
ean become an eloquent message of 
confidence and promise in him who 
is the hope of the world. Deaconesses, 
tin their training, want to learn this 
or themselves first, and then be able 
(to share it with others. 


a 


oe 


——_ oo 


\tuch to Give 


Finally, in the light of what has so 
Zer been said, the remaining paragraph 
lint the LCA’s By-Laws (X, Boards, B, 
lem 5) makes vivid sense: “The 
PHoard [of College Education and 
Mhurch Vocations] shall recruit dea- 
Jeoness candidates; conduct training 
schools; set apart approved candidates 
Ass Hesconess: supervise the service of 
VGeaconesses either directly or, as in 
he case of those working in parishes 
wr in institutions related to synods, by 
Ji general oversight; arrange for the 
ideaconesses’ temporal support either 
lun a co-operative or a salaried basis; 
lund provide for the life-long care of 
}those in the co-operative plan. The 
ooard shall hold title to and adminis- 
cr the properties of motherhouses be- 
bonging directly to the Lutheran 
)Church in America and shall continue 
%nd cultivate co-operative. relation- 
phips with other motherhouses affili- 
}ted with this church.” 


‘t sine 1961 
| 


Dr. E. Theodore Bachmann, 
associate secretary of the ULCA 
Board of Higher Education, has 
for the past eight years served 
on the Board of Deaconess Work 
of the ULCA. He is the author 
of several books, among them 
Seventy-five, a history of the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse of 
Deaconesses, where his father, 
the late Dr. E. F. Bachmann, was 
pastor for nearly forty years. 
Prior to his appointment to the 
staff of the Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation last March, Dr. Bach- 
mann was professor of church 
history and director of graduate 
studies at Pacific Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Berkeley, 
California. 


In the coming LCA, the deaconess 
work may well have much to give, es- 
pecially if a closer examination of its 
genius enables us to see more clear- 
ly the bearing which our vocation, 
our calling to be Christ’s followers, 
has on our duty to be his servants, 
effectively and joyfully, among our 
fellow men. 
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directors of Christian education 


medical workers 


FORECAST F 


3 DEACONESSES. 


therapists 


They work through 
more than 50 
variations of 
standard professions 
and vocations 


YEW CHURCH 


serve across the United States 

and Canada and overseas for 

_ Augustana and the United Lutheran 
| Church in America 


| 34 deaconess students are in 


preparation. 


] mission-parish workers 


8 social workers 


workers in 


geriatrics 


Pastor Paul Narayona Rao, prison chaplain, and Pastor J. Frederick Neudoerffer, secre- 
tary, Board of Foreign Missions (ULCA), conversing in front of the Christian Reading 
Room in Rajahmundry, India. BFM. Photo. 


THE 
GOSPEL 
IS NOT 
IMPRISONED! 


by V. S. Pauli Narayana Rao 


An Indian prison chaplain tells 
about Raina and other condemned 
prisoners whom the gospel has liber- 
ated during his 22 years as chaplain. 
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Tur INDIAN GOVERNMENT gives pris- 
oners in its jails every chance for 
self-improvement. They are _ not 
cooped up like animals in cages. The 
prison officials appoint prisoners in 
different sections to work as they are 
qualified. The prisoners are kept busy 
and learn something new. There are 
two schools for educating the pris- 
oners. Besides this, the Government 
provides moral and religious instruc- 
tion for them. 


Eager for Christian Fellowship 


During the last twenty-two years 
while I have been chaplain at Centra! 
Jail, I have noticed that those whe 
drift away from worshiping the Loré 
or who have not been members of any 
church, are the ones who get intc 
trouble and are committed to prison 

However, the prisoners, after com- 
ing into jail, are eager for Christiar 
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fellowship and desire to hear the gos- 
pel message. They regularly attend 
: Sunday worship and take an active 
| part in the church programs. Almost 
the majority of the prisoners, who 
were vulgar, dejected, and dissipated 
in their habits and outlook in life, 
| after completing their term of impris- 
onment, leave the prison with brignt 
and enthusiastic faces and minds filled 
with God’s Word. Therefore, I never 
worry about them after they leave. 


| A pastor once wrote that a member 
of his church used to give a lot of 
trouble and divided the congregation. 
| This man was a terror to all in his 
village. After returning from jail, he 
became an active member of the 
ehurch and took keen interest in the 
evangelistic programs. It is the fear 
of God which serves to take a man 
away from a life of crime and brings 
'him into the fellowship of God—this 
}| means everything in life. Any amount 

'of training and education cannot trans- 
i form a man’s life—only Christ can 
| transform a man’s life. 


) Rama Rao, a Condemned Prisoner 


| In this connection, I wish to tell you 
how God touched Rama Rao, recent- 
liiy a condemned prisoner. He was 
twenty-two years old, was charged 
with murder, and was tried in a court 
of justice, where he was given the 
death penalty. I regularly visited him 
fin his solitary cell. At his request I 
kgave him a Bible and a hymn book. 
The text I selected to give him as a 
hmessage was, “For the Son of man 
came to seek and to save the lost” 
((Luke 19:10). After hearing the mes- 
ksage, he instantly, with tears rolling 
Ldown his cheeks, made an open con- 
fession of all his sins, which had been 
ksecretly lying in his heart, to the All 
erciful Lord. The scene was really 
onvincing. He felt sure that God 
\would hear his humble prayers and 
would forgive him his sins. There- 
-after, Rama Rao experienced peace 
hand happiness in life. 
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Later, on a different occasion, I 
saw him depressed in spirit. He re- 
quested me to read a passage from the 
Bible. When I opened my Bible, I 
found the very passage which I wanted 
to convey to him, namely, Isaiah 43: 
1-3: “. . . Fear not, for I have re- 
deemed you; I have called you by 
name; you are mine. When you pass 
through the waters I will be with you; 
and through the rivers, they shall not 
overwhelm you; when you walk 
through the fire you shall not be 
burned; and the flame shall not con- 
sume you. For I am the Lord your 
God.” 

Providentally, he, too, found the 
same promise: when he opened his Bi- 
ble. It struck both of us that God had 
a purpose for his life. He became a 
dear child of God by a confession of 
his sins. He was very much drawn 
by the love of Christ to the cross. 
Through his own experience he gave 
expression of God’s saving grace to 
the other prisoners in the same loca- 
tion. He was always cheerful and 
proclaimed the message of Christ. 


Does God accept murderers who re- 
pent to become his children? Jesus 
Christ came into this world to seek 
and to save them. Lost Rama Rao 
was sought and saved by God’s grace. 
“Therefore, if any one is in Christ, he 
is a new creation; the old has passed 
away; behold, the new has come” (2 
Cored ali. 


Walked to Gallows Singing 


Rama Rao’s days were numbered. 
He did not pray for acquittal, but con- 
stantly prayed for his fellow prisoners 
and preached the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God. He was brave to face 
physical death, for he realized that 
spiritually he would meet the Lord. 
He was singing melodious songs in 
praise of the Lord, while the other 
fellow prisoners suffering the same 
punishment were fretting, fuming, 
groaning, and suffering physical as 
well as mental torture and unrest. 


V. S. Paul Narayana Kao is 
chaplain to the Christian prison- 
ers in Central Jail, Rajahmun- 
dry, India. He was appointed to 
this position twenty-two years 
ago by the Indian government, 
who gave him the authority to 
give moral and religious instruc- 
tion to these prisoners. In 1954 
his wife was appointed to serve 
the women prisoners in State 
Jail. “We both love this work 
very much,” Pastor Rao says. 


The date and time of his execution 
was set. He walked to the gallows 
with great joy, singing praises to the 
Lord because he would soon meet him. 
I had an opportunity to spend some 
time in prayer with him before he was 
executed. His last words at the time 
of hanging were: “Lord, I commend 
my soul to thee.” All those who were 
there were astonished to see his great 
faith and hope in the Lord. I am sure 
that this was the result of the prayers 
of many Christian friends outside the 
jail. 


His Faith Moved Hindu Friend 


Rama Rao’s good and exemplary 
Christian life touched many. One of 
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them was a middle-aged Hindu friend, 
who was strong in health, sound in 
mind, and sufficiently learned in his 
own religion. This man procured a 
copy of the Holy Bible from the li- 
brary and read it with great earnest- 
ness. He had sufficient knowledge in 
his own religion and set about making 
comparative study of other religions. 
Later he told me that while judging 
the Bible he was judged by it. 


He was fond of argument, but I did 
not encourage him in this. On the | 
other hand, I told him about my own’ 
life experience—how Christ found me 
and why I accepted the Lord as my 
Saviour. After he started to read the 
Word of God, he desired to know 
more about Jesus. By his regular at- 
tendance at church services and his 
sincere zeal in reading the Bible, he 
was drawn nearer to God. He said: 
“Christ has suffered for my sins and 
he has paid the penalty for my sins. I 
confessed my sins and I am sure that 
my sins are forgiven; I am not of my 
own, but I am his from now onward.” 


It was an open confession. Everyone 
began to notice the change in his life 
and his love for the Lord Jesus. He 
said to me, “How can I hide this new- 
found joy without telling my friends?” 
He proclaimed this good news of Je- 
sus to all prisoners in the jail. Even 
though he was behind iron bars, the 
gospel of Jesus Christ was not im- 
prisoned. 


I rejoice and praise the Lord when 
I hear such good reports from my 
children in jail. Truly the lives of 
these humble servants of Christ tes- 
tify to these scriptural truths: “For 
the Lord hears the needy and does not 
despise his own that are in bonds” 
(Psalms 69:33). “He looked down from 
his holy height; from heaven the Lord 
looked at the earth, to hear the groans 
of the prisoners; to set free those who 
were to die” (Psalm 102: 19, 20). 


We need your prayers to carry on 
this noble task entrusted by the Lord 
to his Church. 


Lutheran Women 


“I HAVE MY scHOOL full of beautiful 
little children,’ Mr. William Pertsch 
announced to us as he stepped out of 
his Landrover in Moshi, Tanganyika, 
East Africa. He had come in from his 
lonely outpost at Naverera. “Today I 
must buy posho (cereal flour) and take 
back to them.” 

The Naverera Mission Station is one 
hundred miles from civilization. It is 
out on the grazing lands of the no- 
madic Masai, the most primitive tribe 
in Tanganyika. Because of their no- 
madic way of life these people are dif- 
ficult to reach with the gospel and pro- 
gress among them is exceedingly slow. 

At Naverera there is a Lutheran 
primary school which is a source of joy 
and satisfaction to our bachelor friend, 
Mr. Pertsch. In the midst of all his 
frustrations, the little Masai children 
have captured his heart. 

Long before the opening of school 
Mr. Pertsch is out gathering his flock 
of “lambs.” He goes from village to 
village begging them from their par- 
ents. The Masai are not convinced that 
education is profitable; the most prom- 
ising sons are kept for herders. As he 
approaches a village, a low circle of 
dung plastered hovels, he is never sure 
whether it is occupied or not. The 
Masai move with their herds. He has 
learned to accept the disappointment 
of finding a deserted village where he 


| had previously tried to tell The Story. 


“The boma is empty,” he sighs to him- 
self as he remembers how last time the 
children had rushed out to greet him. 

But he moves on day after day over 
the dry, dusty wilderness, collecting 
those he can, bringing them back to 
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“They capture his heart.” 


the little settlement he calls home. He 
stops at the well and sees that the chil- 
dren are scrubbed thoroughly; then he 
gives them a new garment. He takes 
them to the dormitory, the cleaning of 
which he has carefully supervised, and 
assigns each a place to sleep. He sees 
to the food store; there must be posho 
there. If he is successful with his gun 
when out on safari in his Landrover, 
the school will have meat, perhaps an 
impala or a big eland. 

He pleads for the best teachers the 
Education Department of the govern- 
ment can provide. He promotes the fu- 
ture of the most successful pupils; he 
often brings students in for further 
education. Mwika Bible School has had 
several of them. 

“Give me your twins,” he pleaded 
with one Masai widow who seemed re- 
luctant. “I will take good care of 
them.” 

If our readers should drop into Mr. 
Pertsch’s simple home out at Naverera 
they would very possibly find these 
twins sitting on his rug looking at A 
Child’s Story Bible or his volumes of 
Childcraft. 


Mrs. Walter Gilseth is the wife of an 
Augustana missionary teacher in Tangan- 
yika, Africa. She and her husband began 
their work in Marangu, Tanganyika, in 
1959, the same year as Mr. William Per- 
tsch, a ULCA missionary, took up. his 
work at Naverera. 
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Prospectus for 1961- 1962 


Modern—AMission— Mers 
Ministry — Monthly 


by Ca 


The packet of monthly topics for 1961- 
Send for yours now and plan ahead for a 
excellent meetings! Among the writers 
are representatives of the four churches 
form the Lutheran Church in America. 
is large or small, it can use these topics, s 
prospectus offers. 


SEPTEMBER, 1961—“How Big Is My World?” by Rosalyn Sum- 
mer Sease. Am [I nearsighted or farsighted about this world 
in which I live? What can I do to widen my horizons? A 
thinking session with a self-test, followed by discussion will 
help to answer these questions. 


Ocroser, 1961—“The Race That Refused to Vanish” by Carroll 
Voss. The Indian American has long had our sympathy. This 
program helps us to understand his strong qualities and sug- 
gests practical ways in which we can help him. 


Novemser, 1961—“Hunger” by Ela K. Nielsen. Sometimes we 
are hungry, but few, if any of us, have ever experienced real 
hunger. In a quick look at Seoul, Hong Kong, and Calcutta, 
we see hunger, and we begin to consider what Christians with 
storehouses full of surplus foods are doing and can do about 
this situation. 


Decemser, 1961—“The Gift of Christmas” by Ellen Canterbury. 
Many of us today observe family Christmas customs which 
came originally from Denmark, Finland, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden. This topic reminds us of them, but more impor- 
tant, it points out that we must not forget the real gift of 
Christmas and how we ought to use it. 


January, 1962—“Continent to Continent” by Ruth Lofgren. 
South America is much in the news these days. A look at the 
continent, its hopes and aspirations, and the Lutheran work 
there, leads us to realize that our eave and financial as- 
sistance are still needed. 


FEBRUARY, 1962—“What Merger Means to Me” by Ruth Juram 
Smith. The United States is looking toward “new frontiers” 
and the Lutheran Church is facing up to the fact that it must 
fit into these “new times.” This program tells how the new 
Lutheran Church in America is planned to meet the challenges 
of these times. 


Marcu, 1962—“Every Inch a Christian” by Alice B. Crouser. 
Conformity seems to be the rule of the day. We want to be 
one of the crowd. An evaluation of conformity and the im- 
portance of Christian standards present a challenge through the 
discussions in this topic. 


ApriL, 1962—“The Well-Read Woman” by Ruth Nothstein. Can 
you read? Do you read? Reading can help you develop your 
spiritual life, deepen your concern for others, and make you 
a more intelligent Christian. 


May, 1962—“New Trends in the Social Ministry to Children 
and Youth” by Ruth Grigg Horting. Children and youth in a 
changing world have many problems and unmet needs. There 
are new trends in the social ministry to this age group and a 
variety of programs which try to meet the needs. Practical 
suggestions are offered for group activity. 


June, 1962—“You Are Christ Called” by Harriet Carlson. This 
program explores through discussion the ways we can apply 
Christian principles to real-life situations at work; to unethi- 
cal and questionable practices encountered in everyday deal- 
ings. 


Juty, 1962—“Leisure That Re-Creates” by Nanna R. Morten- 
sen. How much leisure time do you have? How do you use it? 
There are many kinds of leisure-time activities for the indi- 
vidual, for the family, for the church, and for the community 


that truly re-create. 


Aveust, 1962—“Lutheran Mission in Malaya” by David Vikner. 
Malaya, though small geographically, has many problems such 
as communalism, pressure from large nations which surround 
it, strong religious groups, and seven different languages. The 
Lutheran Mission must also work with these problems. The 
work there is not easy, but it presents a challenge to dedicated 


Christians. 


acket of twelve topics costs $1. Single copies of a 
Leg taee 10 oe each. Order from Augustana Lutheran 
Church Women, 3939 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago 13, Ill, or from 
Lutheran Church Supply Stores, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadel- 
phia 29, Pa., or branch store nearest you. 


Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod 
promotes Christian growth 
through... 


Devotional Life Committee 


It WAS HARD setting up a new com- 
mittee. We had nothing to go by, no 
old material to refer to, and none of 
the women’s groups in the other Lu- 
theran Churches with which we are 
merging had such a committee. So we 
took what we had—the material in our 
Manual for Women of the Church and 
our faith in God—and went to work. 
The purpose of our committee we 
knew: “To promote constant Christian 
growth; to inspire the woman of the 
church in her personal devotion to 
Christ and his Church; to encourage a 
personal responsibility in a growing 
fellowship in Christ for herself, those 
nearby, and those afar off.” 
How could we achieve this purpose? 
We were hampered at first by a lack 
of women who felt capable of doing 
this work, and those of us who were 
willing did not feel that we knew what 
to do. But soon our Lutheran Guild of 
Suomi Synod president found workers 
for the task and we had a committee. 
First, we met with our chairman 
and talked and prayed. Then using our 
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by Nina Coombs Pykare 


Manual as a guide, we worked out a 
series of directives for the local LGSS 
groups. These we decided to publish 
in the newsletter which is mailed by 
our national president each month. In 
these directives we try to give prac- 
tical helps for achieving the purpose 
of the Devotional Life Committee. 
Helps for devotions at meetings and at 
home are offered, prayer and worship 
helps given. Also we list from time to 
time recommended books for devo- 
tional reading. 

Currently our committee consists of 
five members: Miss Lula Kivine, chair- 
man, Mrs. Wayne Niemi, Mrs. Martin 
Searinen, Mrs. O. E. Maki, and myself. 
Our meetings take place every other 
month or so and, if we can, we work 
on two months’ directives for the 
newsletter at a time. The books we 
recommend have usually been read by 
at least one of us. 

We feel now that we have a little 
better idea of how our committee 
should function. And we hope that God 
will bless our continued efforts. 


Lutheran Womer 


FROM 
BUDDHIST 

stGS) 

PASTOR'S WIFE 


by Mrs. David Chao 


translated by Eleanor S. Anderson 


ALL OF OUR FAMILY—seven girls, 
three boys and my parents—were Bud- 
dhists. After my father’s death, when 
I was seventeen, we all had to burn in- 
cense and bow before his picture on 
the religious festival days. At Chinese 
New Year’s I would go with my friends 
to burn incense in the Buddhist tem- 
ples. 

When I was a sophomore in high 
school I fell from my bicycle into a 
ditch. Afterwards I had a twitching 
on the left side of my body from head 
to foot. My brother, who is a doctor, 
gave me injections, but without effect. 

My family is quite well-to-do, so 
they sent me to Taipei to consult other 
physicians, but none of them could 
help me. I was worried because this 
defect became worse as I grew older. I 
pictured myself gradually becoming a 
paralytic. 

A new Lutheran church was built 
in our town, and I was invited to go 
with my friends to sing in the choir. 
From the sermons I listened to, I 
learned that when Jesus was on earth 
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The personal story 
of a | aiwanese Buddhist 


who learned that 


God answers prayer. 


he healed many diseases. I learned 
that we could pray to God and he 
would answer us. 

I knew little about God at that time, 
but I went home and knelt by my bed 


Bible women heip preach the gospel in Taiwan. 
The author was a Bible woman for two years. 
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one evening and prayed: “God, you 
created my body and you can heal me. 
If you make me well, I am willing to 
give my life to work for you.” 

The next morning when I got out of 
bed, I discovered that I was healed. I 
thought: “Wonderful God. How great 
is your love for me. The first time I 
ever asked you anything definite in 
prayer, you answered me.” From this 
day my faith increased. 

At the next Chinese New Year’s, a 
time of worshiping our ancestors, I did 
not take part in the ceremonies. My 
mother said I had no respect for my 
father. Two of my sisters would not 
talk to me. Easy-crying-me could not 
prevent the tears from falling. I was 
afraid my family would see me cry, so 
I tried to weep in private places only. 
I would tell myself: “Why are you 
crying? Stop weeping. Jesus’ suffer- 
ing on the cross for you was many ten 
thousand times greater than the sorrow 
you have over your family’s unkind- 
ness to you. Your little persecution 
should not be noticed by you.” God 
always comforted my heart. He gave 
me Christian friends, anong whom was 
the evangelist at the church. 


Because I had promised God that I 
would work for him, I began to pray 
that I could enter the Lutheran Bible 
Institute in Taipei. I had prayed a half 
year when time for the opening of the 
school arrived. To eyes of flesh it was 
impossible that my Buddhist mother 
would allow me to attend a Christian 
Bible school with the aim of becoming 
an evangelistic worker. 


When registration day came, an old 
Christian friend of my mother’s, also 
a Taiwanese, who had been praying 
for me, went to urge my mother to al- 
low me to go to Bible school. Mother 
reluctantly, with tears, gave her con- 
sent, although in her heart she was 
convinced that I was an unfilial daugh- 
ter. 


I joyfully enrolled in Bible school; 
yet my heart was filled with grief be- 
cause my mother, who had loved and 
cared for me for twenty-three years 
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was sure I had no respect for my an- 
cestors. 

I was very unfamiliar with the Bible, 
but I studied hard and God heard my 
prayers, so that I was able to pass the 
examinations. This eventually made it 
possible for me to be a Bible woman, 
teaching women and children about the 
wonderful love of God. 

After I had worked as a Bible wo- 
man for two years, my family urged 
me to marry a well-to-do Buddhist 
doctor. How could I? I had promised 
God that if he healed me, I would de- 
vote my life to spreading the gospel. 
A mother-in-law in a Buddhist home 
would be very angry if I would not 
worship the family ancestors. My 
Christian friends and I prayed earnest- | 
ly that my mother and older brothers | 
would allow me to marry a Christian. 
Again God heard our prayers. 

Now I am working for the wonderful 
God who healed me in body and soul 
and gave me a pastor for a husband, 
the young man who was evangelist in 
my home town. 


I have some unanswered prayers. 
May my mother, my sisters, and all of 
my family learn to love the Saviour, 
and also my husband. May God open 
my mother’s eyes so that she will un- 
derstand that I love her and want to 
obey her in everything not contrary to 
God’s will. 

May the Holy Spirit work mightily 
in Taiwan, so that many of the people 
will turn from idols to the living God, 
who will fill their hearts with joy and 
peace. And will you take time to pray 
for Taiwan, where only 2 or 3 per cent 
of the people are Christian? God has 
proved to me that he answers prayer. 


Miss Eleanor S. Anderson, who trans- 
lated Mrs. Chao’s story, is an Augustana 
missionary serving in Taipei, Taiwan. Her 
first eight years of service were dangerous 
and difficult ones in the interior of China. 
Finally in 1948, when the Communists 
came to occupy China, she returned to the 
States briefly before being sent by the 
Board of World Missions to Japan, then in 
1951 to Taiwan, where she has continued 
to serve the Chinese people. 
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Woman to Woman 


VACATION TIME is here. The children 
are out of school and clamoring for 
that vacation trip which was promised 
them. Every family is eagerly looking 
forward to “getting away from every- 
thing.” This vacation should be a time 
of recreation and leisure. Psycholo- 
gists claim that just doing something 
different from the usual routine ac- 
complishes within us this desired re- 
laxation. Hence, millions in the United 
States and Canada will clog the high- 
ways and summer resorts seeking 
something—they know not what! This 
is a common experience, and a part of 
our “way of life.” 

Such a normal experience, however, 
raises a few questions in our minds. 
Does God ever take a vacation? Cer- 
tainly, if frustrations and disappoint- 
ments in every day living form the 
need for a vacation, God would rightly 
deserve one. As Christians, we know 
God never sleeps nor rests, but is con- 
tinually watching over his own. 

“Though the night be dark and 

dreary 

Darkness cannot hide from thee; 
Thou art he, who, never weary 

Watchest where thy people be.’* 


Is it right to take a vacation from 
God? Seeing new and different places 
can include seeing new and different 
congregations at worship. Even on a 
vacation, the commandment still stands 
to “remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.” Care in observing the day of 
worship while on vacation will reap 


by Mary C. Wiegman 
rich rewards. It will teach children to 
keep first things first. It will bring 
ideas and new inspiration to the trav- 
eler’s home church, and it will give 
meaning and purpose to a vacation 
trip. 

There is much which is new and dif- 
ferent in this world and on this conti- 
nent. Everyone likes to see and do 
different things on a vacation, and to 
make new and different friends. The 
church by the roadside, or in the 
mountain village, or in the fascinating 
city makes a wonderful place to see 
something different and to meet dif- 
ferent people. 


A “different” vacation might be to 
take the whole family to a church- 
sponsored summer school or camp. A 
list appears on page 27 of this maga- 
zine and an investigation of any such 
schoo] is welcomed. There will be 
something for everyone and constant 
activity in any of these schools. 

Family worship is another thing 
often forgotten or left at home by va- 
cationers. When packing the car, it is 
simple to include in an easily acces- 
sible place a Bible, a hymnal, a book 
of daily devotions, and a ULCA Year 
Book. Family worship in a roadside 
park or in the car is a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. The Year Book 
will be useful in locating a Lutheran 
church for you anywhere in the United 
States or Canada. 

Shall we take God along this sum- 
mer when we go on our vacations? 


* Quoted from Service Book and Hym- 
nal by permission. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Eighteenth Convention of United Lutheran 
Church Women will be held September 9-13, 1961, 
beginning at 10:00 a.m. in the Constitution Room 


of the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Exsic FAGERLIN 
Recording Secretary 
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New Mission Study Books 
See description of texts in the next 
issue of LuTHERAN WOMEN. 


Annual Announcement of 
Friendship Press 

A complete listing of all available 
materials for use in both mission study 
themes “Churches for New Times” and 
“The Christian Mission in Latin Amer- 
ica.” Available now. Free. 
Programs 

The new Program Packet September 
1961 through August 1962 is ready 
June 1. See pages 12-13 of this issue 
for titles and brief descriptions. Price: 
packet, $1; individual topics, 10 cents 
each. 

“Programs 1961-62.” A descriptive 
leaflet on the monthly topics and other 
program materials. Free. 


Organizational Help 

Leader’s Handbook. A tool for offi- 
cers and circle leaders that will help 
them interpret the total program of 
ULCW to their members. Dated from 
September 1961-August 1962. Newly 
revised. Price: 20 cents. 


Did You Miss This? 

United Lutheran Church Women: 
Heritage and History by Nona M. Diehl. 
Price: 90 cents. 


by Mary C. Wiegman 


Audio Visuals 

Associates in Deaconess Service. A 
new set of color slides with script, pre- 
senting the story of the AIDS program 
and showing women working in many 
phases of the Church as AIDS. Order 
from your synodical depository free of 
charge, or from Religious Film Library, 
17, Parks Place, sNews Vorka dee Nee 
(Service charge $1 plus postage). Use 
this at a General Meeting of your 
ULCW. 

The Little “O” with No Place to Go. 
A color filmstrip with recorded script. 
A trip through the Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, printing plant, and crafts shop, tell- 
ing the story of the Board of Publica- 
tion. Free bookings upon application 
to your nearest Lutheran Church Sup- 
ply Store. Excellent for a General 
Meeting of ULCW. 


Order materials from Lutheran 
Church Supply Stores, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, or from Branch 
Store nearest your address. Make 
checks payable to Lutheran Church 
Supply Stores. Please include remit- 
tance with orders. For postage and 
handling on orders below $1, add 10 
per cent; $1 or more, 5 cents; on free 
leaflets: up to 10, 5 cents; 11-25, 10 
cents; 26-50, 25 cents; 51-100, 40 cents. 


Triennial Convention Bulletin 


Please send (ae 


tin to: 
Name 


Street 


copies of the Triennial Convention Bulle- 


City 


State 


25c per copy 
Fill in blank, detach, and send with money to: 
LUTHERAN WOMEN 


2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Amount enclosed: 


Lutheran Women 


“I want to serve our Church over- 
seas as a missionary. What must I do?” 
“How do I prepare?” “What additional 
training do I need?” These are just a 
few of the questions which come to 
the ULCW Personnel Office from 
women asking about missionary serv- 
ice. 

Since a missionary serves through a 
particular profession, the young woman 
must first choose the type of work 
which is best suited for her according 
to her interest and abilities. She then 
plans her educational years working 
toward a baccalaureate degree in this 
profession. Graduation from an ac- 
credited college or school of nursing is 
required. At least two years of experi- 
ence in her profession are necessary 
before going overseas. 

Upon appointment as a ULCA mis- 
sionary, she is sent to our Lutheran 
School of Missions, Maywood, Illinois, 
for one academic school year. Study 
here is on the graduate level and spe- 
cifics such as Bible study, missions, 
theory, role of the missionary, mission 
fields and cultures, are stressed. Cost 
here is borne by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

When the young woman has com- 
pleted her courses of study for her 
profession she should consider closely 
the current requests for missionary 
personnel to see where she can serve. 
The current requests from our over- 
seas fields for women missionaries are: 


British Guiana 


One parish worker 
One teacher in English, history or math- 
ematics (secondary) 
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f in session at the School of Missions, 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, Illinois. 


A class 


Hong Kong 
One English language teacher for Middle 
School 
India 
One medical technologist for service in 
and training of Indian technologists at 
Kugler Hospital—a single woman 
Japan 
One social worker for Shion En, Arao 
One woman music teacher for Kyushu 
Jo Gakuin (School for Girls) 
One teacher for Canadian Academy 
(School for Missionaries’ Children) 
Liberia 
Four short-term nurses, preferably with 
five years’ experience in nursing and 
nursing education. Term: 18 months 
One nurse for hospital or dispensary 
work 
Malaya 
One parish worker 
One woman teacher for the Bible Train- 
ing Institute 
Two nurses for clinical work 
One medical technologist 
Tanganyika (National Lutheran Council) 
Two parish workers 
One teacher with a Master’s degree in 
one of the exact sciences 
One teacher with a Master’s degree in 
English 
One teacher with a Master’s degree with 
a major in social studies, or with sin- 
gle majors in geography or history 
One woman teacher with a B.A. in Eng- 
lish 
One office administrator 
Interested women with the necessary 
qualifications and others who wish 
general information about overseas 
service should write: Personnel Secre- 
tary, ULCW, 2900 Queen Lane, Phila- 
delphia 29, Pennsylvania. 
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HATEVER is the matter? What is wrong? 
Why isn’t she a member? These aren’t new 
questions; and frankly, there aren’t any new 
vays in which to answer them. If there were 
“an ultimate in packaged deals” all of us would 
be clamoring for it! You are the key person 
who can answer these questions. Let’s face it. Certain truths 
you have learned as a member of ULCW must be underscored 
and worked at over and over again. You can apply these 
truths which will involve action as you try to win one woman. 
See how many new ways members would be added if each 
woman would win another! Think of the one woman you 
aren’t reaching rather than all the women! Start there! 


Are you PREPARING yourself with the necessary knowl- 
edge of your organization? The ULCW Manual states the pur- 
pose, the plan, and the program very plainly. LUTHERAN Wom- 
EN gives new information monthly. Read it and remember it 
as you talk with your “prospective member.” You can’t be 
wishy-washy concerning what it means to be a member! 
“Study to show thyself approved . . .” 


Are you PRAYING for Christ’s will in your approach to 
this one woman? Are you praying for the members in your 


church, in your organization, and for people everywhere? 
“Pray without ceasing.” 


In your approach to this prospective member, are you a 
LOVING friend? Do you show that sincere attitude which 
makes her feel you are eager for her to become a member? 
Oh, the joy of that kind of love which flows from a life “on 
fire” for the Master! Your “light” will be seen by her. “By 
this shall they know .. .” 


Lutheran Women 


| win. “As you did it to one.. 


Are you CARING for others? Everyone wants to be needed 
and to be “cared about.” Don’t be afraid to give a thrilling 
witness to the truths given in Holy Scriptures as you care 
for those at home and overseas. This witness in your own life 
will bring inspiration to this one woman whom you wish to 


” 


Are you SHARING your time, talents, and treasures with 


| Jesus and his Church? If you envision the Church at work 


and feel that you have a part in it, you should be able to in- 
terest your prospective member. Be enthusiastic and earnest. 
The real secret of winning members is to reveal God to some- 
one else because you are his ambassador. This must be evi- 
dent to her. “And they watched him .. .” 


Are you INVITING her to join the fellowship of women 
who are calling, serving, studying, and acting—your ULCW? 
Speak with your heart. There is no room for complacency and 
apathy as you help her catch the urgency of her commitment 
to Christ and membership in ULCW! She won’t want to miss 
this new adventure on the road to spiritual growth. And the 
end result will be a “fellow worker in Christ Jesus!” 
“Come... all things are now in order...” 


Does all this seem impossible? No, not when you experience 
the freshness of the gospel message each day of your life. In 
everything you do and say make the Lord’s work EXCITING. 
It is as simple and compelling as that! 


—Mrs. Tom B. HomricgHausEN 
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Executive Notebook 


Retirement of Miss Frieda Hoh 


In May, Miss Frieda Hoh began a 
new chapter in her life story. Late in 
April, Miss Hoh left Puerto Rico to 
take up residence in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, in the home of her brother 
and sister-in-law, Dr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Hoh. Officially this marked retirement 
from her service under the Board of 
American Missions. 


When Frieda Hoh went to Puerto 
Rico to take care of a missionary’s wife 
expecting her first baby, she thought 
this would be merely a brief adven- 
ture. But she loved Puerto Rico from 
the first day. So when asked by the 
missionaries if she would like to stay 
as a missionary nurse, she immediately 
answered in the affirmative. Returning 
to the States to report to the West In- 
dies Mission Board, she was commis- 
sioned as a regular missionary in Sep- 
tember, 1926. 


Since Miss Hoh went to Puerto Rico 
over thirty years ago, she has seen 
many changes. Then the people were 
either very poor or very rich, the mor- 
tality rate among children was very 
high, and epidemics of all kinds took 
a large toll of lives. The average milk 
consumption was a half cup per person 
per year. There were no free clinics, 
no health education, no sanitation in 
the poorer sections. Miss Hoh started 
a clinic in her home and then, with 
help from women’s missionary socie- 
ties and personal friends in the States, 
she opened the first milk station on the 
island. Mothers were taught how to 
make formulas for babies, how to bathe 
and dress them, how to isolate them in 
cases of contagion. She taught hygiene 
in the public school as an extra-curri- 
cular course and told health stories in 
the homes and in daily vacation Bible 
schools. Many of the children who re- 
ceived milk from the Milk Fund are 
today members of our churches. 
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by Josephine Darmstaetter 


Miss Frieda Hoh 


As the years went by, the govern- 
ment took over the health program and 
established milk stations. Then Miss 
Hoh turned to parish work and church 
literature in Spanish. She was one of 
the co-workers on the Common Serv- 
ice Book in Spanish. As a member of 
the Committee on Religious Education, 
she has helped in the translation and 
mimeographing of courses for the chil- 
dren of the church groups, programs 
for the women of the church, and 
courses for the vacation church schools 
some of which are original courses. She 
is at present the missionary at Puerto 
Nuevo, a new congregation in a new 
housing development and continues 
with her literature work. She writes, 
“I am glad that I could play a part in 
this great program of ‘Go and teach... 
go and heal.’” 

Among many expressions of good 
will and esteem from Miss Hoh’s 
friends in the Caribbean was her coro- 
nation as “Queen for a Day.” 

Gratitude is expressed to Miss Hoh 
for her many years of dedicated serv- 
ice and good wishes to her for an in- 
teresting “retirement.” 
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| Mrs. Miller in Auto Accident 

| In March, shortly before her sched- 
| uled return to Liberia, Mrs. Miriam 
| Miller suffered injuries in an automo- 


bile accident near Daytona Beach, 
| Florida. Fortunately her injuries were 
|mot serious ones. After a period of 
| rest, Mrs. Miller was able to return to 
her post in Liberia. 


Commissioning Services 

June 4 is the date for commissioning 
services for two young women who 
| will begin their first terms of service 
| : i 
| overseas in July and August. 
| St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Albu- 
| querque, New York, is the place for 
| the commissioning service for Miss 
Marcia Pederson. Miss Pederson will 
serve as a nurse in Malaya. 

Miss Marjorie Clayton’s commission- 
jing takes place at Trinity Lutheran 


i Church, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 
i) 


Miss Clayton will go to Hong Kong as 
a teacher. 


| imter-Church Information 


Information about ULCA work which 
| JLCW assists through its financial pro- 
kgram is readily available in the pages 
kof all church periodicals. The Inter- 
{Church Items in the yearly ULCW 
| budget are not always as easily under- 
stood. From time to time information 
on one or more of inter-church efforts 
being aided by ULCW will appear in 
these columns. 


Rural Missions Cooperating Committee, 
Division of Foreign Missions, 
NCCCUSA 
The Rural Missions Cooperating 
Committee is made up of representa- 
tives from thirty-eight mission boards. 
Rural missions includes all efforts to 


bring the gospel of Christ and a more 


abundant life to village people every- 
where. This is a wide field, calling for 
all valid means for expressing Christ’s 
redemptive concern for people on the 
land in concrete ways. 

Among the major areas of service 
are: 

1. Leadership and Training which 
includes— 

a) Rural training courses and 
workshops in USA and abroad. 

b) Training and conferences for 
village pastors. 

2. Field Services which include— 

a) Sponsoring grants for pilot 
projects such as: Lord’s Acre Proj- 
ects, Revolving Loan Funds, Farm 
Youth Clubs. 

b) Services to Agricultural and 
other Rural Missionaries: Seeds, 
technical information, literature, etc., 
are provided. 

3. Literature Services— 

Rural Missions, a journal for rural 
workers abroad, is published quar- 
terly and sent without charge to 3800 
missionaries and others. 

In 1961, $500 of ULCW’s budget will 
assist in this work. Mrs. Franklin 
Clark Fry represents ULCW on this 
committee. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 
June-July 
(Add these to your prayer calendar) 
Christenson, Agnes C. (ret.) ..June 11 


Dentzer MtheleMs esas ee June 16 
Meamarn @laramd en celts) mene June 21 
OnsrudsMiyrtle sA™ ses ee July 3 
Pederson, Marcia Ann .. ...... July 4 
Neudoerffer, Theodora K. .. July 6 
Piicer Annals. se Cee aren es July 7 
Clayton, Marjorie’ 2.0.03 6-246 July 15 
Mvers Ruther ete dein sree July 16 
HMeimdalwSolveio. ae naeeee July 20 
OttotEIisiou Rs tener cg so ooh ullyy ZA 
Fague, Marianne’... ani. 6%. July 30 


RECEIPTS FROM SYNODICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND OTHERS 


MONTHLY OFFERING—THANK OFFERING 
JANUARY 1, THROUGH MARCH 31, 1960 AND 1961 


Monthly Offering Thank Offering 

Synod 1961 1960 1961 1960 
Ganado yates ae ha ese cen $ 89457 $ 611.20 $ 2,689.72 $-. 1,516.26 
@aribbean erie er ont eee 83.41 75.85 446.56 242,58 
Central Pennsylvania ...-:-.-.. 7,415.00 8,771.00 14,860.00 15,436.00 
Centralsotatesmeec ee ee eee 2,149.66 2,008.14 6,276.01 5,537.61 
Eloridas scatters ee ote nena 1,819.14 1,091.18 2,093.88 1,907.20 
Georgia Alabameame-eeier: 943.73 1,225.88 2,202.58 2,144.91 
TIN OISeetand se ene ae tc ate ial Aoeets 3,633.86 3,266.06 6,880.53 5,388.70 
InGiana Mess Monee ater teri 932.70 1,102.25 oDoebl 3,062.01 
TO Wialehe tan tcres acter ere ailerons 826.84 1,130.63 2,408.05 2,094.09 
Kentucky-Tennessee .......... 463.28 589.08 1,370.86 1,272.26 
Maryland Mecaerrr iets 2,234.00 2,298.50 5,342.00 4,791.00 
IVE CHIC ATI) tac, os eemiee scree erste eres 752.38 593.42 1,448.90 1,544.44 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania .. 6,054.59 6,922.19 15,919.88 16,521.30 
IVESSISSIDDIa Aare ae eee 48.51 53.32 203.46 141.94 
News Jetse Vienne come cere 2,219.45 2,041.24 4,524.12 4,173.83 
New York and New England ... = 3,210.39 2,385.04 9,723.14 6,551.39 
IN@isia, (Ceili: oocagoandsc8We” 5,370.38 4,614.37 10,239.58 7,059.75 
INORtNWeStamees aera or neice 5,998.80 4,577.42 7,877.59 6,684.51 
ING VauiSCOLlauny Vani eae a ete 98.80 125.08 389.32 420.62 
(©) able ae Rains 5 Ga ean oak Oak 4,702.66 4,011.97 12,641.10 11,941.21 
Pa Ci Cte. cee aan stage Moree Le 935.34 559.78 2,071.04 1,794.96 
Pacific: southweste a. aseeaeces 2,000.00 2,000.00 4,800.00 4,850.00 
Pittsburgh sat eerie cee 4,015.40 4,227.65 9,373.46 10,157.67 
RockyalVlounbainieese es peers 825.16 572.92 1,414.09 1,072.99 
Sorular Cereb ooncancoson come 2,885.32 3,000.00 5,666.24 4,637.90 
Mexas=louisiatvanssince sect e ee 436.49 301.73 1,621.58 860.44 
Wardeibolels (Wer acsan a oura seid oak 1,835.72 1,544.47 6,253.12 4,665.34 
Watt Ure ocr. Ss acon ceeoteane create ool ea tc ane orm 1,708.30 1,613.90 
\Wiksete WAbg aie aed hoe Som ane bau oc 403.68 381.80 922.76 1,084.75 
Wester Canadaun.. chiens 352.80 265.65 647.30 331.87 
Miscellaneous tactician Gam ere es 0:00 eric ceoeee 83.30 
Feelandiciy w\ettecilate sere ee erode ee eR ee 32a 31.33 74.77 
Slovakk=Zion ieee Ne Ooi wreck ae) cate ea aku.” See Ok 
Total i seras eee See A ee $ 63,542.06 $ 60,390.53 $145,298.61 $129,659.50 
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by Betty Watson 


As SO OFTEN HAPPENS, it was the 


| concern of one small group over a neg- 


lected area of work that led to one of 
the best all-church programs spon- 


, sored thus far by the Augustana Lu- 


| theran Church Women of Bethany Lu- 
| theran Church, Berkeley, California. 


| Exciting Idea Conceived 


In this case, the small group was the 


.ALCW Education Committee of Beth- 


vany, and its concern was for Christian 
;guidance in the vocations of the con- 


\gregation’s young people. 
‘this concern at a monthly meeting, the 


| June 1961 


Discussing 


group conceived an exciting idea. It 
would prepare a program that would 
offer Christian vocational guidance to 
the youth and, at the same time, chal- 
lenge all members of the congregation 
to ask themselves, “Are we following 
God’s plan for our life?” 

With an encouraging “go-ahead” 
from Pastor Philip Ellman, plans were 
launched for a program entitled: 
“God’s Plan for My Life.” It was de- 
cided to use the device of discussion 
groups to involve members of all ages 
and interests. 
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Search to Uncover Leaders 


Then began the search for qualified 
and dedicated leaders and resource 
people for these groups. 

“Tet’s see what leaders we have in 
our own church first” was the sugges- 
tion of the steering committee. The 
search uncovered a wealth of qualified 
persons among Bethany’s own mem- 
bers. There was a research chemist 
who agreed to discuss careers in sci- 
ence with the young men; a seminarian 
and ex-service man who promised to 
explain the problems of maintaining 
Christian ethics in the armed services; 
a young trainee in hospital administra- 
tion who would tell of career oppor- 
tunities in his field; a dedicated teacher 
to talk to the young women; a Chris- 
tian homemaker to tell of ways of serv- 
ing the Lord as a wife and mother. 


Specialists in Community Help 


More specialists were needed, so into 
the community the planners went next 
to find them. An expert in the particu- 
lar problems and interests of older 
people was called upon to lead the 
Senior Citizens’ Section. Pastor Alan 
Hoaglund, a missionary to Japan at 
home on furlough, and his wife were 
asked to speak to the young people’s 
groups. Mrs. Carl Olson, a nurse and 
the ALCW president of the Northern 
District of California, agreed to picture 
the opportunities for Christian witness 
in the nursing profession. 

A retired pastor and his wife were 
invited to look back at their forty-four 
years in the ministry and to challenge 
parents with the question: “Are we en- 
couraging our children to choose lives 
in God’s service?” 

Nor were the children left out in this 
all-church event. A special program, 
“God’s Secret,” was planned for them, 


and a nursery was set up for the little 
ones. 


Tempo of Interest Quickens 


As the plans reached completion, the 
tempo of the congregation’s interest 
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quickened and excitement increased. 
Discussion speakers and moderators 
had responded with tremendous en- 
thusiasm, reiterating: “I’m thrilled and 
honored to be asked to participate.” 
“T’d love the opportunity of addressing 
the youth.” “Why haven’t we done this 
before?” 


At last the Sunday evening of the 
program arrived. At 5:30 p.m. Bethany 
families and friends arrived at the 
church for a light supper. Following 
the supper at 6:15 o’clock they pro- 
ceeded to the sanctuary for the pro- 
gram. There Pastor Harry Durkee of 
St. James Lutheran Church, Richmond, 
California, introduced the theme and 
set forth the goals of the evening. A 
group of Bethany leaguers led in de- 
votions, using as the subject of their 
message: “Youth Asks: How Can I 
Know God’s Will for My Life?”* With 
this preparation and motivation, the 
entire congregation then dispersed into 
various age and interest discussion © 
groups led by the competent and well 
eed speakers and resource people. 


Enthusiastic Response 


The results of the evening? Its suc- 
cess? One hundred sixty-seven people 
attended the program. The speakers 
and moderators were enthusiastic over 
the interest and response of their 
groups. And the congregation, espe- 
cially the young people, couldn’t be- 
lieve that the evening had come to a 
close when time for dismissal was an- 
nounced. “Where did the time go?” 
they asked. “When are we going to do 
this again?” 


As this last question was asked for 
weeks following the program, we felt 
that the Education Committee’s con- 
cern for Christian guidance in voca- 
tions had met a real need and resulted 
in one of the most stimulating and re- 
warding evenings ever planned by the 
Bethany ALCW. 
eee Se A le 

*Book Mission Tract No. 189. Book 


Mission, the American Lutheran Church, 
421 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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| 
Lutheran Summer Schools 


Mercer Is not far off! What can we do to make it easier? Getting acquaint- 
ed is probably the most important thing we can do at present. Following is a 
list of summer schools with special programs of interest to women. Although 
the majority are ULCW sponsored, any Lutheran woman is invited and urged 


to attend. Come and get acquainted. 


June 2-3 
PITTSBURGH ULCW RETREAT 
CAMP LUTHERLYN 
Prospect, Pa. 
Mrs. C. S. Bird 
140 Church Street 
Monongahela, Pa. 


| June 16-18 


MICHIGAN ULCW RETREAT 
OLIVET COLLEGE 

Olivet, Mich. 

Mrs. T. R. Braham 

16257 San Juan 

Detroit 21, Mich. 


July 2-8 


Synod sponsored: Program for women 


LAKESIDE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Lakeside, Ohio 

Rev Paul J. Mumford (dean) 
39 Kurtz Avenue 

Dayton 5, Ohio 


Juiy 9-15 


Synod sponsored: Program for women 


LUTHERAN ASSEMBLY FOR 
CHURCH WORKERS 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 

Gettysburg, Pa. 

Mr. Ira Sassaman 

2600 North Third Street 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


July 9-15 and August 6-12 


Synod sponsored: FAMILY CAMPING 
Cc 


AMP MAR-LU-RIDGE 
Jefferson, Md. 
Rev. Roland A. Ries 
7604 York Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 


July 11-14 (ULCW) 
MUHLENBURG COLLEGE 
Allentown, Pa. 

Mrs. M. Luther Wahrmann 
789 Delaware Avenue 
Palmerton, Pa. 


July 16-22 


Synod sponsored: Program for women 


MARYLAND SYNOD SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
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HOOD COLLEGE 
Frederick, Md. 

Rev. Roland A. Ries 
7604 York Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 


July 22-28 


Synod sponsored: Program for women 
SILVER BAY SUMMER SCHOOL 
SILVER BAY, NEW YORK 

Dr. Paul C: White 

231 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


July 23-29 
Synod sponsored: Program for women 
CAMPUS SUMMER SCHOOL 
WITTENBERG UNIVERSITY 
Springfield, Ohio 
Rev. Austin F. Shell 
73 Maplewood Drive 
Athens, Ohio 


July 23-29 and July 2-8 


Synod sponsored: Program for women 
LUTHERIDGE 

Arden, N. C. 

Dr. J. Louis Thernburg 

Arden, N. C. 


July 24-30 


Synod sponsored: Program for women 
MASSANETTA SUMMER ASSEMBLY 
Massanetta Springs 

Harrisonburg, Va. 

Rev. C G. Tusing 

317 Washington Avenue, S.W. 

Roanoke, Va. 


August 20-25 


Synod sponsored: Program for women 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR CHURCH 
WORKERS 

WATERLOO LUTHERAN 
UNIVERSITY 

Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 

Rev. Erick Schultz 

Waterloo Lutheran Seminary 

Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
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196] ‘Triennial 


United Luthera 


Morrison Hotel 


September 9 to 


Speakers 


Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel 


A Vice-President of 
National Council of Churches 


Rey. Jon L. Regier 


Executive Secretary, Division 
of Home Missions, National 
Councii of Churches 


Dr. Emily J. Werner 


Professor of Bible, 
Biblical Seminary 
New York 


Dr. A. Howard Weeg 


President, Synod of Ilinois 
United Lutheran Church in 
America 


L- onvention 
Church Women 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
President 

United Lutheran Church in 
America 


Dr. Stewart W. Herman 


Executive Secretary, Lutheran 
World Federation Affairs, 
National Lutheran Council. 
Director of Committee on 
Latin America, Lutheran 
World Federation. 


Mrs. Clyde Karriker 


| President, United Lutheran 
Church Women, Synod 
of Illinois 


by Lilo Schiller 


Two of the numerous ‘women in the background” who work for 
the Lutheran World Federation are seated on the doorstep of 
the LWF Headquarters, Geneva, Switzerland. 


AccorpiInG To Lutuer, all Christians 
are called to bear witness—both men 
and women. In the Lutheran World 
Federation, as in the Lutheran Church 
as a whole, women are called upon to 
make their contribution, too. 

Women have co-operated with men 
on Commissions and Committees of the 
LWF; they have addressed great 
gatherings at Assemblies; they have 
been in the forefront in ecumenical af- 
fairs. Everyone knows, respects, and 
values them. 

But a great deal of the work done 
for the LWF is anonymous. There are 
many working quietly and unobtru- 
sively, day in and day out, to help in 
its work. All those “women in the 
background” who have no outstanding 
talents to offer, render valuable serv- 
ice by their constant attention to de- 


a 
This article has been shared with Lu- 
THERAN WOMEN through the courtesy of 


“Scope,” the official journal of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church Women. 
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tail and their quiet, 
operation. 


courageous CcOo- 


Executive Wives 


One of the first women who did 
much for LWF while remaining in the 
background, was Mrs. S. C. Michel- 
felder, whose husband was the first 
executive secretary of LWF. She did 
not sit on the Commissions where the 
form and organization of the new body 
were drafted. She remained in the 
background, but through her support, 
her patience, and her devotion to the 
work, she helped her husband a great 
deal in carrying the tremendous re- 
sponsibility that rested on his shoul- 
ders. 

Following in Mrs. Michelfelder’s 
footsteps came a steady stream of 
women who left their homeland and 
their work in the church or the mis- 
sion field to come with their husbands 
to a country with a different language 
and a different way of life. Heavy re- 
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sponsibility fell upon the wives of these 
LWF executives who had to look after 
their children and bring them up al- 
most alone, since their husbands were 
often away for weeks and months at 
a time in other countries and conti- 
‘nents. The wives of these traveling 
messengers of the gospel had no as- 
| surance that their husbands would al- 
“ways return safe and sound. They had 
simply to place themselves in God’s 
hands. It is not always easy for a wife 
to accept the demands made on her 
‘husband by the LWF, but her quiet, 
(courageous support is also a valuable 
‘contribution to the LWF. 


Office Secretaries 


I recall countless women of all ages 
.and nationalities who have worked in 
the offices of LWF headquarters. They 
‘have typed letters and reports, filed 
records, answered telephone inquiries, 
nreceived callers. They have helped ar- 
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the Background 


Familiar to visitors of the Lu- 

theran World Federation Head- 

quarters, Geneva, Switzerland, is 

this plaque beside the entrance 
doorway. 


Women are contributing in many different ways to the work of 
the LWF. As preparations for the Assembly in Helsinki, Finland, 
get underway, a tiny minority will be in the foreground, but a great 
majority are working anonymously. This story is about them. 


range long journeys and have kept 
things in order while their “chiefs” are 
away. They have done translations 
and arranged card files; they have 
worked many hours in conferences. 
They have done everything included 
in office routine. They have never 
been photographed or interviewed by 
journalists. They do not speak in pub- 
lic or attend conferences as delegates. 
They have never had to make big de- 
cisions. They have always remained in 
the background. They know many 
confidential things, but never speak of 
them. They have no public voice in 
what is done, but they put their hearts 
and brains into carrying it out. 

Their contribution to the LWF con- 
sists in small matters which will never 
be recorded in the history of the 
Church. Yet, they live all the time in 
the place where church history is be- 
ing made. Without them the LWF 
could not continue its work. As Bishop 
Chabada of Czechoslovakia said to the 
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secretaries recently: “Women are the 
pillars of the Church, but don’t become 
proud of that, but assist your chiefs 
in.the great task.” 


Thousands of Small Tasks 


God does not act only through great 
events and important decisions. Before 
big things can be achieved, thousands 
of small tasks have to be patiently and 
conscientiously accomplished. We must 
never forget those who faithfully ful- 
fill the humdrum tasks which never get 
into headlines but which are neverthe- 
less indispensable. 


A Tiny Minority 

Women are contributing in many 
different ways to the work of the 
LWF. A very few women are members 
of Commissions or delegates to Con- 
ferences, and since they are always a 
tiny minority, this takes courage. 
Their presence, however, is indispen- 
sable in representing the insights of 
women when decisions have to be 
made and new problems have to be 
faced. 


Christ called every woman to work 
for God, each in her own way, some in 
prominent positions, others through 


lesser tasks—but all to his glory. 


Refugee children by the thousands are fed daily 
at milk and food stations provided by LWF, and 
Church World Service. 


Hong fon 


by Religious Newsweekly 


WoRLD TRAVELERS who visit Hong 
Kong this year—and they will include 
many hundreds on their way to and 
from the World Council Assembly in 
India in November and December— 
will be taken on guided tours of the 
city’s “refugee world.” 

The Rev. Elbert E. Gates, Jr., direc- 
tor of Hong Kong Church World Serv- 
ice, reports that many requests are re- 
ceived daily by visitors to see the work 
being done by the churches and volun- 
tary agencies for Hong Kong’s teeming 
refugee population. 

Stating that HKCWS was host last 
year to eight world tour parties in ad- 
dition to hundreds of tourists, Mr. 
Gates said: “There is a feeling that 
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Rooftop homes where hundreds of refugee 

families live because there are no houses 

for them, wiil be seen by tourists this 
summer. 


New refugee housing projects such as this 


one wiil be included in the CWS tours. 


urists Can See Refugee World’ 


hundreds more visit Hong Kong and 
see only the beauties of this city with- 
out coming in contact with its needs.” 

Hong Kong Church World Service 
has, therefore, purchased a bus to pro- 
vide a daily tour of the nine milk sta- 


| tions where thousands of children are 
) fed daily; the noodle factory, which 
| uses flour sent by the U. S. churches; 


and the modern health center, dedica- 


| ted last year. 


Tourists will also follow in the wake 
of the mobile dental clinic, visit the 
Haven of Hope tuberculosis clinic, and 
the Faith Hope Nursery, where many 
orphans are cared for. The new re- 
fugee housing project built by Ameri- 
can church people, and the rooftop 
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homes of hundreds of families for 
whom there are no houses, will be in- 
cluded. Also expected to be in opera- 
tion shortly are new food kitchens, 
where CROP rice from the U. S. will 
be cooked, pork and vegetables added. 
and the meal put into plastic bags for 
delivery daily to needy children in the 
schools. 

Mr. Gates added that one hundred 
women now working on knitted gar- 
ments and men’s ties of Thai silk will 
have articles ready for sale when the 
tourist season begins. They are work- 
ing under a HKCWS self-help project, 
which also undertakes to sell their 
work in leading department stores in 
this country. 
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German Evangelicals 
Resist East-West Split 


Berlin—(LWF)—Evangelical church 
leaders from both parts of Germany 
reaffirmed here their determination to 
maintain the national unity of their 
Protestantism despite efforts of the 
Soviet Zone government to break it 
down. 

The stand was taken by 120 church- 
men gathered in West Berlin for the 
annual synod meeting of their nation- 
al federation, the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKD). 

Speaking in the name of all the East 
German Protestant bishops, Lutheran 
Bishop Friedrich-Wilhelm Krummach- 
er of Greifswald, Pomerania, declared 
that “the visible unity of Evangelical 
Christianity in the whole of Germany 
is for us, our churches, and our con- 
gregations a gift from God which can- 
not be surrendered.” 


He went on: “We cannot be sepa- 
rated by political, social or govern- 
mental differences, because the fellow- 
ship of the faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is stronger than variations in 
public life.” 


Warning Given on 
John Birch Scciety 


New York—(RN)—Councils of 
churches in Texas, California, and 
Washington State have issued strong 
statements warning members about 
the program and aims of the John 
Birch Society and the activities of its 
members. Calling it a “dictator-run, 
semi-secret society,” the Texas Coun- 
cil of Churches bases its warning on 
articles in the Chicago Daily News 
(Jan. 30), the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal (Feb. 19), The Canadian Record 
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(of Texas) (Mar. 9), and Time Maga- 
zine (Mar. 10). 

In a sermon on the Ninth Command-_ 
ment (“Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness”) which he gave at the Presby- 


terian Church of Santa Barbara 
(Calif.), Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the United Presbyter- 
ian Church, USA, challenged the con- 
gregation “to wake up tc what is hap- 
pening to you under the guise of anti- 
communism.” 

Stating that the John Birch Society 
is spreading false witness against the 
clergy and lay leaders of his church 
and the National Council of Churches, 
Dr. Blake cautioned: “Don’t let your 
Americanism and your Presbyterian- 
ism be corrupted by those who would 
substitute a fuehrer principle for our 
free society.” 


Community of the Year 
Named by RIAL 


New York—(RIAL)—Vista, Cali- 
fornia, has been named the “Commun- 
ity of the Year” for 1960 by Dr. James 
Z. Nettinga, chairman of the Awards 
Committee for Religion in Life, Inc. 
(RIAL), a non-sectarian organization 
devoted to increasing worship attend- 
ance at all churches and synagogues. 

The Vista program was sponsored 
by religious and civic leaders over a 
seven-week period. 

During the campaign in Vista, RIAL 
billboards, three-sheet posters, store 
window posters, car cards, and news- 
paper advertisements were extensive- 
ly used to increase attendance at wor- 
ship services. Prayer cards and liter- 
ature were provided restaurants, ho- 
tels, motels, trailer parks; and a local 
dairy, pleased with the success of the 
RIAL campaign, designed a milk bot- 
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tle cap urging “Worship Together,” 
_which is the theme for RIAL, and used 
| them during the Lenten season, 


_ Church Sponsors 
_Baby-Sitters Class 


| Amarillo, Tex—(RNS)—A regis- 
| tered nurse talks to a_baby-sitters 


church 


Trinity Lutheran 
Charts were 
‘used to illustrate instructions on child 
.eare and responsibilities of both par- 


liclass at 
‘Missouri Synod) here. 


‘ents and baby-sitters. The church 
awarded certificates to 100 boys and 
|: sirls who completed the course. 


R. C.-Protestant Relations 
Improve in Latin America 


Geneva— (LWF)—Relations between 
‘Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
| Latin America have begun to improve 
and give hope of continuing in that 
direction, according to Dr. Stewart W. 
|| Herman, director of the Lutheran 

' World Federation’s Committee in Lat- 
! iin America. 

An important factor in this “change 
of climate” has been the call of Pope 
John XXIII for an “ecumenical coun- 
cil” and contact with “separated breth- 
ren,” said the LWF official. 

“If developments in the Latin 
. American affairs are to be an evolu- 
{tion and not a revolution, the churches 
lhave to assume their responsibility,” 
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Dr. Herman said. “This means that the 
Catholic and Protestant churches, if 
they cannot actually work together, 
must at least be able to work side by 
side and on speaking terms with each 
other.” Meanwhile, he added, “Luther- 
an churches have as much freedom as 
they can desire for their work” in 
Latin America. 

At New York upon his return, Dr. 
Herman mentioned Colombia particu- 
larly as a country showing a change of 
climate between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. He said that when he 
visited Colombia in December “a first 
page photograph in one of Bogota’s 
leading dailies showed priests and pas- 
tors sitting down to discuss differences 
of religious faith before a crowd of 
5,000 in Cali.” A few years ago, he as- 
serted, “such a meeting would have 
been not only impossible, but incon- 
ceivable.” 


Japan Lutherans Set 
Church Merger Date 


Tokyo—(LWF)—A date has been 
set to establish a new Church that will 
unite the constituencies of nearly all 
the 13 Lutheran bodies in Japan, 
bringing to fruition nine years of mer- 
ger discussions. 

A union committee representing 
some 11 of the groups has decided that 
the Soritsu Sokai, constituting conven- 
tion, would be convened on October 31, 
1962. 

The united Church would have a 
membership of about 13,000. Oldest 
and by far the largest of the merging 
bodies is the 10,300-member Japan 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, whose 
autonomy dates back to 1927. 

With the JELC are associated the 
missions of the United Lutheran 
Church, the Danish Missionary Socie- 
ty, and the Lutheran Evangelical As- 
sociation of Finland. 

The JELC owes its origin to mission- 
ary work of the United Lutheran 
Church in America that was begun 69 
years ago. 
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The Treasury of Family Fun. By 
Nancy Cleaver. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, Westwood, New Jersey. 
1960. 420 pages. $4.95. 


“IF ONLY we had had a book like this 
ten or fifteen years ago,” sighs the re- 
viewer as she begins to scan The 
Treasury of Family Fun. It would 
have had a place on the first-aid shelf 
to bandage those hurt tones, “There’s 
nothing to do.” 


The word “treas- 
ury” fits the book 
as a key fits the 
lock for which it is 
made. A veritable 
treasury of family 
fun spills its riches 
with a lavish hand 
throughout the 400- 
page volume. A 
great variety of 
projects is included, 
tailored to fit fami- 
lies with different 
tastes, children of different ages, and 
best of all, budgets that are already 
stretched to the breaking point. 

To Christian parents in search of 
spiritual as well as physical and mental 
development, the author, a _pastor’s 
wife, has much to offer. “Ways to in- 
terest your child in the Bible,” “Sun- 
day in your home,” “Birthday of the 
Church” are a few of the nuggets you 
will discover. 

The book which began as an account 
of things to do for red-letter days and 
holidays was fortunately expanded into 
an ever-ready treasure chest of things 
to make and do: “Look It’s Growing!” 
or “Good Times with Newspapers”: 
choice bits of philosophy: “A Puppy’s 
Bill of Rights” or “Blueprint for a 
Happy Marriage.” 

Come to think of it, if we had had 
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this book so long ago it would surely 
be worn to shreds by now. This way, 
it’s shiny and new on the first-aid shelf 
for little visitors—or grandchildren. 
Exstz L, FaGERLIN 


The Other Jesus. By U. S. Andersen. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
1960. 314 pages. $3.75. 


Have you ever wondered about the 
lives of Joseph of Arithamea, Barab- 
bus, and some of the other persons 
who play such a brief but vital part in 
the crucifixion of Christ? The author 
takes us behind the scenes into the 
lives of these people and weaves a dra- 
matic and fascinating 
them. 

The story opens on a note of sus- 
pense and mystery and continues in 
this vein until the end. The clear and 
refreshing style keeps the story moy- 
ing as it builds up to a dramatic and 
exciting finish. Although this is a novel 
and is speculative 
as far as most of 
the story goes, it 
does give a graphic 
picture of the times, 
the unrest, the big- 
otry, and the trying 
conditions of the 
people in a most 
interesting manner. 

Christ is indi- 
rectly in the story 
as he is viewed 
through the eyes of 
the characters and how they react to 
what they hear of him. 

BreutaH EK. CROWNER 


Order these books from the Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.; the Fin- 
nish Book Concern, Hancock, Mich.; Lu- 
theran Church Supply Stores, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa., or their branch 
store nearest you. 
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story about — 


Wieditation 
Let Us Be Glad and Rejoice 


by Maria Kjaer 


Martin Lutuer had been excommunicated by the pope and outlawed by the 
(emperor. In the midst of his troubles the great reformer turned again and 
‘again to Psalm 118 in which he read: “This is the day which the Lord has made; 
let us rejoice and be glad in it.” He could think of no greater 
joy than a happy, secure, and fearless conscience, which 
trusts in God and fears neither the world nor the devil. (See 
Luther's Works, vol. 14, pp. 45, 100-101.) 


Luther lived in an exciting time of great changes, which 
were in many ways reminiscent of the changes we are ex- 
periencing today—in the fields of communications, educa- 
tion, church mergers, research, scientific advances, social 
injustice, and constant threats of destruction. Yet, this also 
is the day which the Lord has made. Let us rejoice and be 
glad in it. 


Mrs. Jens C. Kjaer On a clear, sunshiny day here in Seattle we look across 


Ballard and Pudget Sound to the Olympic Mountains, and as 
\we literally lift our eyes we are infected with the brightness and the radiant 
[beauty all about us. It is during that miserably depressing rain and fog season— 
there called winter—when our view is obscured, that we tend to forget that the 
(mountains are still there. During such seasons we discover whether we have 
jttruly disciplined ourselves to retain the joy that gladdens the heart. Then we re- 
;alize how correct James Allan was when he said: “Circumstance does not make 
ithe man. It reveals him to himself.” 


Christianity has been described as a disposition of the mind; and steward- 
kship is the acceptance from God of personal responsibility for all of life and 
Wife’s affairs. We may differ in many ways, but we must all have the same de- 
ksire to know God and to serve him. “If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk 
by the Spirit.” (Gal. 6:25) 

During Christ’s last days on earth, he told of the joy available to his fol- 
Niowers: “These things have I spoken to you that my joy may be in you, and 
‘that your joy may be full.” (John 15:11) “You will be sorrowful but your sor- 
yrow will turn into joy.” (John 16:20). 


Let us then trust in God and look carefully how we walk. Let us understand 
hat the Lord’s will is. Let us be filled with the Spirit. Let us sing and make 
elody and for everything give thanks. 


Prayer: Grant to each of us the strength of body, mind, and soul that we 
may serve thee eagerly and with gladness. Amen. 


This is the last of three meditations written on the theme of the 1961 convention 
vof the Women’s Mission Society, AELC, “This Is the Day Which the Lord Hath Us 
iven.” Mrs. Jens C. Kjaer is the wife of Pastor Kjaer of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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raver Concerns for June 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying for... 


Wise use of summertime leisure for the re-creation of body and spirit. 
Communities with a climate of Christian love and action. 

The work of the Lutheran church in Latin America. 

The Social Mission work of the Church in all its phases. 

Authors, editors, printers, and bookstore workers who are providing the 
programs published for our women’s organizations this month. 

A wise and careful use of all the program and leadership material prepared 
for church auxiliaries. 

The deliberations of the General Board of the National Council of Churches 
this week. 

Awareness of our daily opportunities to work for world peace. 

God’s special favor upon the new nations who are seeking their place in the 
family of nations. 

A personal concern that we are following God’s plan for our life. 
Graduates of institutions of learning. 

The guidance of the Holy Spirit in the decisions of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church meeting in convention this week. 

Spiritual renewal for workers attending the Lutheran Deaconess Confer- 
ence in America. 


Forgiveness for stiff-necked pride in ourselves, our family, and our church 


and country. 

An increasing number of men to respond to God’s call to the ministry that 
empty pulpits may be filled and new churches built. 

The “ordinary” people in the world who preach the gospel every day in 
their daily living. 

The aged and infirm that they may know the companionship of God and his 
steadfast love. 

Japan International Christian University Sunday. The fulfillment of the 
needs which will enable this school to serve more students. 

The imprisoned in every country that they may come to know Christ, who 
sets us free. 

Encouragement and understanding for prison chaplains. 

A sense of dedication among the leaders of all churchwomen’s work. 

God’s mercy and guidance in the tumult in Cuba, Africa and Asia. 
Churches in North America that they may seek more effectively to meet 
the needs of people in these new times. 

Creative planning by the LWF Committee on Latin America meeting in 
Berlin today. 

The convention of the Suomi Synod and Lutheran Guild this week that the 
mind of Christ may govern their decisions. 

Guidance of the Holy Spirit for the committees planning for women’s work 
in the new Church. 


Compassion for the starving, sick, and ill-clothed children in lands under- 
going social and political change. 


Leaders in the UN that they may recognize and hold firm to the right in the 
hour of decision. 


A more adequate ministry to the rural non-farm people. 
All Lutheran summer mission institutes. 


Lutheran Women 
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Program Helps 
uly Topic: 


FREEDOM, OUR CHRISTIAN 
HERITAGE 


‘Author: Kaarina R. Wargelin 


OvutT-oF-poors, on the church 

rounds, on a member’s porch or lawn, 
in the park we can see hundreds of 
little groups of Lutheran women en- 
joying the July topic, “Freedom, Our 
hristian Heritage.” A flag might just 
be flying in the warm breezes against 
2 blue sky. Or follow the author’s sug- 
*estions for adding such atmosphere to 
the meeting. 
This program, an appealing one to 
~roups in United States and, with 
adaptations, Canada, falls into four 
»mphases. Each has a specific method 
of presentation, easy and simple to do. 
%r the topic can be divided among 
cour leaders. Or even one person 
might present it. But in every case, all 
»€ the group should be drawn into the 
discussion. 

1. Our religious freedom as Chris- 
tians runs in time-line style from 
Mioses to contemporaries like Bishop 
)rdass and Dr. Kishi. Individuals rep- 
eesenting the several periods of history 
jean stand in time-line formation them- 
selves (in lieu of a blackboard) as 
they present the brief facts given for 
each era. 
| 2. The Bible as the center from 
which rays illuminate documents such 
jas Declaration of Independence, Magna 
arta, Bill of Rights, visualizes the 
sart, Our political freedom as citizens, 

hich, with or without such visual 
liids, makes its appeal as we consider 
Jour Christian heritage as citizens of 


| 3. Application of Christian free- 
\lom leads the group to consider, “How 
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does this touch us? Beginning with 
women from Biblical and national his- 
tory, we today are challenged to a 
stand for true Christian freedom for 
our generation and those to follow. A 
large group could give this section a 
bit of pageantry by having the historic 
characters come to life.” In small cir- 
cles, each member could “be” the 
character by using the short descrip- 
tive line from the topic. 

4. The mis-use of our freedoms. 
The areas of political, economic, and 
religious freedom could be handled by 
three women or only one. But every- 
one in the group will want to enter the 
discussion. 
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If there is more time available, the 
author has provided six stimulating 
questions for a start off via buzz 
groups. 

Why not seek out the members of 
Historical Society, D.A.R., U.D.C., and 
similar groups with special invitations 
to join your women’s group for this 
topic? You might ask them to help 
prepare the setting, guided by the top- 
ic suggestions. 
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AEYNERKAS TORHL HIN 


at 7, ~ 


TERsVides 


ee Abounding in Thanksgiving 


September 9-13, 1961 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill 
Opening: Saturday, September 


10:00 A.M. 
All regular sessions at the M 
Hotel. 
RA Special Mass Meeting, Sunday, 
UTHE N tember 10 


McCormick Place, 3:30 P. 
Special Luncheon, Tuesday, Se 
ber 12 
Marshall Field’s, 1:00 P.M. 
Closing: Wednesday, September 
12:30 P.M. 
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Jishoavd ARVEEIT 


OMEN 
TRIENNIAL CONVENTI 


PMs. Fred C. Wiegman | VISITOR'S REGISTRATION BLANK 


2900 Queen Lane 


AM 


Philadelphia 29, Pa. Triennial Convention—ULCW—Morrison Hotel—Chie: 

vise Sept INE A al Ill—September 9-13, 1961 
Name: Mrs. 

Miss 
Last name first—please print 

Street. : 
Town_ Zone State t: 
Local Church Conference Synodsiass 


Office Held in ULCW: Synodical 
Conference or District 
Local 


Visitors must make their own hotel reservations. 
Upon receipt of this blank, registered visitors will be sent: 
1. A card for Morrison Hotel reservations 
2. A card for Special Event reservations 
[-] Check here if a list of other hotels is desired. 
Delegates DO NOT use this blank. 


The convention auditorium capacity is limited. Ample space for seating will be prc 
vided, but only early registered visitors can be guaranteed seats within the viewing are 


